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Here is no obferva- 
tion more frequent- 
ly made by fuch as 
employ themfelves 
in furveying the 
conduct of man- 
ye ¥ kind, than thatmar- 
riage, through the dictate of nature, 
and the inititution of providence, 
is yet very often the caufe of mi- 
fery, and that thofe who enter into 
that ftate can feldom forbear to ex- 
prefs their repentance of the folly, 
and their envy of thofe whom ei- 
ther chance or caution has witheld 
from it. 

The general accumulation of the 
charge fhews, with too much evi- 
dence, that married perfons are not 
very often advanced in felicity ; 
and, therefore, it may be proper to 
examine at what avenues fo many 
evils have made their way into the 
world. With this purpofe, I have 
reviewed the lives of my friends, 
who have been leaft fuccefsful in 
connubial contracts, and attentively 
confidered by what motives they 
were incited to marry, and by what 
principles they regulated their 
choice. 

One of the firft of my acquain- 
tances that refolved to quit the un- 
fettled thoughtlefs condition of a 
batchelor was Prudentius, a man of 
flow parts, butnot without knowledge 
or judgment in things which he had 
leifure to confider gradually before 
he determined them. Whenever 
we met at a tavern, it was his pro- 
vince to fettle the fcheme of our 
entertainment, contraét with the 
cook, and inform us when we had 
called for wine to the fum originally 





propofed. This grave confiderer 
found by deep meditation that a 
man was no lofer by marryin 
early, even though he mpeebannd 
himfelf with a lefs fortune; for 
eitimating the exact worth of annu- 
ities, he found that, confidering the 
conftant diminution of the value of 
life, with the probable fall of the 
intereft of money, it was not worfe 
to have ten thoufand pounds at the 
age of two and twenty years, than 
a much larger fortune at thirty ; for 
many Opportunities, fays he, occur 
of improving money, which if a 
man miffes, he may not afterwards 
recover. 

Full of thefe reflections, he threw 
his eyes about him, not in feaith ef 
beauty, or elegance, or dignity, or 
underitanding, but of a woman 
with ten thoufand pounds. Sucha 
woman, in a wealthy part of the 
kingdom, it was not very dificult to 
find; and by artful management 
with her father, whofe ambition 
was to make his daughter a gentle- 
woman, my friend got her, as he 
boatted to us in confidence two days 
after his marriage, for a fettlement 
of feventy-three pounds a year lefs 
than her fortune might have claim- 
ed, and lefs than he would himfelf 
have given, if the fools had been 
but wife enough.to delay the bar- 
gain. 

Thus, at once delighted with the 
fuperiority of his parts, and the 
augmentation of his fortune, he 
carried Furia to his own houfe, in 
which he never afterwards enjoyed 
one hour of happinefs. For Furia 
was a wretch of mean intellects, 
violent paiiions, a ftreng voice, and 
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low education, without any fenfe of 
happinefs but that which confiited 
in eating, and counting money. Fu- 
ria was a fcold. ‘They agreed in 
the defire of wealth, but with this 
difference, that Prudentius was for 
growing rich by gain, Furia by 
parfimony. Prudentius would ven- 
ture his money with chances very 
much in his tavour; but Furia very 
wifely obferving that what they had 
was, while they had it, their own, 
thought alltrafiick too great a ha- 
zard, and was for putting it out at 
low intereft, upon good fecurity. 
Prudentius ventured, however, to 
infure a fhip at a very unreafonable 
price ; but happening to lofe his 
money, was fo tormented with the 
clamours of his wife, that henever 
durft try a fecond experiment. He 
has now grovelled ieven and forty 
years under Furia’s direction, who 
has never mentioned him, fince his 
bad luck, by any other name than 
that of she infurer. 

The next that married from our 

fociety was Florentius. He hap- 
pened to fee Zephyretta in a cha- 
riot at 2 horfe-race, danced with 
her at night, was confirmed in his 
firft ardour, waited on her next 
morring, and declared himfelf her 
lover. Florentius had not know- 
ledge enough of the world to dif- 
tinguifh between the flutter of co- 
quetry, and the {prightlinefs of wit, 
or between the {mile of allurement, 
and that of chearfulnefs. He was 
foon waked from his rapture by con- 
viétion that his pleafure was but the 
pleafure of a day. Zephyretta had 
in four and twenty hours fpent her 
tock of repartee, gone round the 
circle of her airs, and had nothing 
remaining for him but childith in- 
fipidity; or for herfelf, but the 
practice of the fame artifices upon 
new men; by which fhe is every 
day bringing contempt upon them 
both. 

Meliffus was a man of parts, ca- 
pable of enjoying, and of improv- 
ing life. He had paffed through 
the various fcenes of gaiety with 
that indifference & poffetlion of him- 
felf, natural to mcn who have fonie- 
thing higher and nobler in their 
profeét. Retiring to fpend the 
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{ummer in a village little frequent- 
ed, he happened to lodge in the 
fame houte with Ianthe, and was 
unavoidably drawn to fome ac- 
quaintance, which her wit and po- 
litenefs foon invited him to im- 
prove. Elaving no opportunity of 
any other compaty, they were al- 
ways together ; and, as they owed 
their pleafures to each other, they 
began to forget that any pleafure 
was enjoyed before their meet- 
ing. Meliffus, from being delighte. 
ed with her company, quickly be- 

an to be uneafy in her abfence, and 

eing fufficiently convinced of the 
force of her underftanding, and 
finding, as he imagined, fuch a con- 
forraity of temper as declared them 
formed foreach other, he addrefied 
her as a lover, after no very long 
courtfhip obtained her for his wife, . 
and brought her next winter to town 
in triumph, 

Now began their infelicity. Me- 
lifus had only feen her in one 
fcene, where there was no variety 
of objects, to produce the proper 
excitements to contrary defires. 
They had both loved folitude and 
reficction, where there was nothing 
but folitude and refleétion to be 
loved ; but when they came into 
public life, Ianthe difcovered thofe 
paflions which accident rather than. 
hypocrify had hitherto concealed. 
She was, indeed, not without the 
power of thinking; for that he 
would have deteéted, but was wholly 
without the exeriion of that power, 
when elther gaiety, or fplendor, 
played on her imagination. She 
was expenfive in her diverfions, ve- 
hement in her paffions, infatiate of 
pleafure, however dangerous to her 
reputation, and eager of applaufe 
by whomfoever it might be given. 
This was the wife which Meliffus 
the philofopher found in his retire- 
ment, and from whom he expeéted 
an aflociate in his ftudies, and an 
affiftant to his virtues. 

Profapius, upon the death of his 
younger brother, that the family 
might not be extinét, married his 
houfe-keeper, and has ever fince 
been complaining to his friends that 
mean notions are infilled into his 
children, that héis ahhamed to fit at 
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Occurrences in the Travels of a Mefepotamian and an F 


his own table, and that his houfe is 


‘uneafy to him for want of iuitable 


companions. 

Avaro, mafter of a very large 
eftate, took a woman of bad repu- 
tation, recommended te him by a 
rich uncle, who made that marriage 
the condition on which he fhould 
be his heir. Avaro now wonders 
to perceive his own fortune, his 
wife’s, and his uncle’s, infuficient 
to give him that happinefs which is 
to be found only with a woman of 
virtue. 

All whom [ have mentioned failed 
to obtain happinefs, for want of 
confidering that marriage is_ the 
ftricteft tye of perpetual friendfhip; 
that there can be no friendfhip 
without confidence, and no confi- 
dence without integrity ; and that 
he mutt expect to be wretched, who 
pays to beauty, riches, or politencfs, 
that regard which only virtue and 
piety can claim. 


TheOccurrences of the Travels of a 
Mefopc:amian and an Englith 
Merchant in their Journey te Bal- 
fora. 


[Continued from Page 293-] 


W Hen the dawn of the morning 
broke, Solyman and the Mer- 
chant, with the moift grateful ac- 


- knowledgments of the hofpitality 


with which they had been enter- 
tained, left the village of Arden, 
followed by the kind wihes of their 
hoft, and his amiable family. They 
travelled for fome days through the 
fouthern provinces of Perfia, with- 
out any remarkable occurrence, or 
any other entertainment, than fuch 
as could be foundin the diverfity of 
profpeéts, and the different labours 
ef men. Sometimes they amufed 
themfelves with the contemplation 
of thofe places which hiftory had 
marked out as the fcenes of great 
events; and fometimes had occa- 
fion to refleét on the perifhable mo- 
numents of human magnificence. 
‘The noble plain, on which ftood 
the once glorious Perfepolis, af- 
forded them inexhauftible matter of 
curiofity and meditation. This 
plain, exiending about nineteen 


Englifo Merchant. 397 
leagues, abounds every where with 
villages, and is watered by the great 
river Araxes. Nature has been fo 
induftrious in the defence of it, 
that fhe has raifed before 1t moun- 
tains, that bear all the appearance, 
and might anfwer the end of artii- 
cial fortifications. From hence the 
travellers were amufed with the ra- 
inous remains of many noble edi- 
fices, that had once adorned the 
range of mountains: But when they 
were come to that part of them 
which covered the antient palace of 
Prefepolis, the ftupendous ruin 
ftruck them with filent aftonifh- 
ment. Porticoes, which had with- 
ftood the affaults of time more than 
two thoufand years; broken co- 
jumns of different lengths, rifing at 
confiderable diftances within the li- 
mits of the fame pile; fculptured 
portals, through whofe frowning 
arches the winds paffed with a hol- 
low murmuring; numberlefs figures 
engraven on the pilafters of thofe 
portals; and multitudes of hiero- 
glyphics on the different parts of 
the {pacious ruin, gave the travel- 
lers a mournful and magnificent 
idea of the priftine grandeur of thi 
ecifice. 

The Merchant obferving Soly- 
man to be totally abforbed in 
thought, would not interrupt the 
melancholy pleafure of his contem- 
plations; but waited, in filence, 
till, with an air of unaffe&ted con- 
cern, he thus expreffed his fenti- 
ments on Perfepolis : 

‘Tam ata lofs, my friend, in the 
midft of thefe magnificent ruins, 
whether I fhould think more high- 
ly, or more meanly of mankind. 
Pride raifed this lofty edifice, and 
pride deftroyed it. ‘lhe vanity of 
a Cyrus, a Darius, or a Xerxes, 
adorned thofe fuperb columns, and 
the vanity of an Alexander defaced 
them. ‘Thefe domes were not 
reared folely for regal magnificence 
and fecurity, but to aid the appe- 
tites of power and luxury, and to 
fecrete the royal pleafures from 
thofe that toiled to gratify them. 
Thus as this noble ttruéture was 

offibly raifed not only for vanity 

ut riot; fo, probably, by vanity 
inflamed by riot, it fell: Probably 
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at the requeit of a fmiling harlot, 
the towers of Perfepolis biazed tor 
her diverfion; probably, becauie 
the conqueror had taken too large a 
draught of wine, this palace, the 
glory of eaiiern art, funk to the 
ground: A {firiking inftance of the 


_vanity of human labours, and the 


depravity of humana nature! On 
the other hand, while I confider the 
work of the artilt; while I am de- 
lighted with tie fymmetry and pro- 
portion, which is yet to ke traced 
through thcfe maimed ruins, and 
ftruck with the bold relief of the 
antient Perfian architefture, I for- 
got the motives both of the erection 
and demolition of Perfepclis, and 
admire the induiiry and ingenuity 
of man, that gave fuch grace and 
beauty to thefe maffy fiructures.’ 

‘ Your fentiments,’ faid the Mer- 
chant, § are much the fame with 
my own: But give me leave now to 
concuét you to a mountain, about 
two leagues diliant irom thefe ru- 
ins, and fituated between two of the 
yeolt beautiful plains in the world. 
This mountain confilis of one cn- 
tire rock, capable of the mott ex- 
quilite polith: It is reduced to form 
by art, and its fides are perpendicu- 
Jar; fo that, at a diftance, 1t has the 
appearance of a wall. Upon this 
rock are feveral pieces of bafs re- 
lief, exquifitely performed ; in one 
of which is reprefented a combat 
between the King of Perfia and the 
King of the Indies; the latter of 
whom, according to the tradition 
of the times, was fubdued. ‘There 
are, befides, many other figures, of 
which, though you may not difco- 
ver the ccfign, you will be pleafed 
with the cxecation.’ 

Solyman proceeded with his friend 
tothe mountain, much delighted, 
as well with the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of the rock, as the une 
common beauty of the pleins that 
were {pread on either hand beneath, 
inter{peried with villas fhaded by 
t-ees, extenfive meadows, and pai- 
tures inled with flocks. When they 
had gratified their curiofity, and ix- 
dulged their fpeculations, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey, and ina 
{ort time arrived at the gulph of 
Patio:a. | 


The Marks of a Moral and Judicial 


Government in the World, 
[ Continued from Page, 298.] 


{tt is in the znternal frame of hu- 
man nature, not in the external 
fabric and events of the world, that 
we are to diicover a providence dif- 
tinguiihing the different actions and 
charactersof men. ‘The world and 
the elemients of it were fitted for the 
habitation and fupport of mankind 
in general, of the good and bad 
equally: And, as our Sawiour ob- 
jerves, GOD caujeth bis fun to fhine 
and his rain to def/cend on the juft and 
the unjuj?, without diftin€tion: And 
in like manner thofe calamities and 
defolations which proceed from any 
violence or diforder of the elements, 
fall on mankind indiicriminately, 
without any regard to their guilt or 
their innocence. It is not there- 
fure in fuch events that the divine 
iuftice makes itielf apparent to us. 
But if we look within, and attend 
to a train of operations and events 
of another kind, we may obferve a 
diftinéiion evidently defigned by the 
providence of Gop, and a regard 
ihewn to the different actions of 
men. For it never can be faid, or 
thought, that good and bad men, 
the beitand the wortt, are equally li- 
able to the remorfe of a troubled 
conicience, tothe penalties of hu- 
man laws, to infamy and contempt, 
and the abjeét flavery to which the 
habits of vice reduce men ; or that 
they egually enjoy peace and plea- 
{ure of mind, and fatisfaétion in fo- 
ciety, which is the confequence of a 
wife and worthy behaviour. No 
one can heiitate in determining 
whether a virtuous or vitious con- 
du€t, whether piety, probity, and 
temperance, or profligacy and vil- 
lainy, be upon the whole a better 
foundation ior the happy enjoyment 
of life. Fer however men may in 
particular inftances, and when a 
temptation urges, determine wrong 
for themfelves; yet in regard to 
cthers, and where they judge moft 
impartially, no man living has the 
leaf? doubt. . 
dere then the providence of Gop 
plainly turns the {cale of 7 
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life in favour of virtue and piety ; 
and-his dittinguifhing juftice appears 
as evident, as the {un in the firma- 
ment: and whatever interpofing 
objects may eclifpe its luitre, or 
clouds arife to intercept our view 
and occafion a tranfient darknefs; 
it remains an eftablifhed truth, that 
verily there is a GOD that judzeth in 
the earth. And the proot bei notin 
particular and extraordinary figns 
and appearances ; but in the gene- 
ral order and conftitution of the 
moral world, and the effects conti- 
nually refulting from it; in like 
manner as the creative wifdom of 
Gop appears in the general frame 
and conititution of the material 
world. 

Having thus far endeavoured to 
fix our belief of the governing juf- 
tice and providence of Gop, upon 
its own proper and natural founda- 
tion of evidence, in the general or- 
der and difpofition of the rational 
world ; we may obierve, fourth), 
that the particular inances which 
appear tothe contrary are but ex- 
ceptions to that general order efta- 
bitihed in nature. For tho’ 
fuch inftances are not near fo fre- 
quent and confiderable, as the pre- 
judices of men are apt to imagine 
and reprefent them ; yet it cannot 
be denied, that there are affecting 
examples of ‘good men enduring 
fuch trials and miferies, as we can- 
not imagine are any way compen- 
fated in this life: and of wicked 
men who efcape with impunity, 
and feem too powerful, or too har- 
dened, to be affected by the ordina- 
ry courfe of divine providence, 
and even to triumph over all juf- 
tice human and divine. Such ap- 
pearances in the moral wor!d are, 
like unufual diforders in the materi- 
alclements, exceptions to the general 
order and proceis of nature: and 
the wifdom of divine providence 
does not fee fit to interpoie in a fpe- 
cial and miraculous manner to pre- 
vent the one or the other. Tn re- 
gard to fuch particular events, we 
may and ought to remain fatisfied 
with the general evidence of wif- 
dom and juftice in the whole. The 
conftitution and laws of the mate- 
rial and fpiritual world were framed, 
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not for individuals, but for man- 
kind collectively: and if we are 
able to difcern a divine wifdom and 
rectitude in the general orders of 
nature; fome apparent deviations 
or exceptions fhould have litle 
weight in the oppofite feale, to af- 
fect and alter our judgment. Human 
ignorance isa reafonable and {fuf- 
ficient anfwer to fuch objections : 
fince we are as little capable of ful- 
ly comprehending the reafons or 
ends of every diipenfation in the 
moral government of Gop, as of 
the conitruction and defign of every 
part of the vifible creation : and in 
re{pect to doth, we cannot have too 
low and mean an opinion of our 
own knowledge and underitanding, 
in comparifon of the unfearchable 
wifdom of the Supreme Maker and 
Governor of the world. 

But there are notwithitanding fome 
coniiderations, which if we can en- 
ter into them, will cait a /igdt upon 
the providence of Gop, and di//ipate 
in {ome meaiure thole thick clouds, 
which feem to furround the throne 
of his juttice ; it will eafily be 
allowed by all who have any fenife of 
the excclience of virtue, that to pro- 
duce virtue in the hearts and lives 
of men, is an egd moft worthy of 
the wifdom and providence of Gop; 
and that zhofe are the beft meafures 
of government, which are bett adap- 
ted tothis end. And we have great 
reafon to believe, that it is in order 
to this end, thatthe providence of 
Gop fo frequently appoints afilic- 
tions and perfecutions to good men. 
Adverfity is often the ichool 
of wifdom; poverty the foil pro- 
ducing the richeft virtue; and the 
lowett ftate of fuffering the fcale of 
afcending to the nobleit height of 
piety and goodnefs. Are opu- 
lence and eaie the proper rewards of 
virtue, which are fo often found to 
enfeeble and corrupt it ?—Ave the 
hopes of external poffeflions and 
preferments, or the fears of poverty 
and lofs, the proper motives of pie- 
ty and goodnefs '—Are men to be 
honeft and charitable, through mere 
Jeljijone/s, and give, only to receive 
back what they gave with intereit ?. 
---Whiat is that virtue worth, which 
{prings merely from a regard to our 
temporal 
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temporal intereit; and is founded 
on the narrow views of immediate 
reward or punifhment ?-—- What 
kind of piety is at, which demands 
prefent pay, and dares not truft the 
Supreme juitice of Gop to a future 
account ?——-The moft folid virtue 
and genuine piety is furely thar, 
which, moved by no wordly confi- 
deration, acts from the principles of 
honour and confcience, and a fteady 
confidence in the governing juftice 
and goodnefs of Almighty Gop; 
that, which defpifes the allurments 
of wealth and eafe, and rifes fupe- 
rior to difficulties and dangers ; 
that, which 1s tried in the furnace of 
affliction, and when tried comes forth 
as gold. But if the government 
of the world was moulded accord- 
ing to the vain fancies and defires of 
men, and their narrow notions of 
juftice and equity ; if temporal re- 
wards and punifhments were imme- 
diately difpenfed according to the 
difterent actions of nen; this con- 
fiitution, inftead of promoting, 
would deftroy religion and virtue : 
there would be no room for the ex- 
ercife of faith and traftin Gop, of 
ftedfaft integrity and difinterefted 
goodnefs, of fortitude, patience, 
charity, or any kind of honourable 
and exemplary yirtue: mankind 
would then be governed, like the 
brute-creatures, by their immediate 
appetites and paflions, not by rea- 
fon, confcience, or the faith of relt- 
gion : this world would be no longer 
a ftate of trial, difcipline and edu- 
cation; and the higheft ends we 
can alcribe to the wifdom of Gop 
in creating mankind would be de- 
feated. 

The tyranny and perfecution 
which have raged in the world for a 
fucceffion of ages, by which the beft 
of men have been the moft inhu- 
manly treated, and they, who have 
paid the fincereft regard to religion 
and confcience, have met with all 
forts of indignity, reproach, oppref- 
fion, and the crueleft deaths; pre- 
fent the darkeft fcene that ever was 
beheld in the world, in refpe& to 
the providence and juitice of the 
Supreme Governor. But thefe per- 
fecutions were the means of trying 





and exercifing the probity and piety 
of numbers of men, and of pro- 
ducing the nobleft harveft of genu- 
ine virtue. It may be reafonably 
thought, thatit was in order to this 
end, Divine Providence permitted 
{uch an amazing tyranny to rife, 
prevail, and continue fo long, qwa- 
ging war againft the Saints of the Moff 
High, and ipreading terror and de- 
vaitation in the earth. In this view 
the holy Scriptures teach us to look 
upon iuch icenes, and thus to re- 
concile them with the juftice of an 
over-raling Providence. 

But /uch virtue and religion, in 
Je great numbers, who refigned all 
the poffeflions of this world, ex- 
pofell themfelves to miferies moft 
terrible to human nature, and ac- 
counted their own lives of no price, 
to retrain their integrity, in firm 
reliance on the final juftice and 
goodnefs of the Almighty Governor 
of the world ;——/xzch virtue and 
religion was never found but amongtt 
chriftians ; nor can ever {pring from 
any principal in the human mind, 
but the Faith of the Go/ple, the ear- 
neit belief of a future life and the 
rewards of immortality. ——— For 
it is evident that fuch piety and vir- 
tue hath not its reward in this life. 
And tho’ the Providence of Gop 
makes fuch a general diftinétion be- 
tween good and evil men, as is fuf- 
ficient to eftablith our belief of his 
juitice, and to fupport the practice 
of virtue in all ordinary cafes, yet a 
provifion is requifite for cafes of ex- 
traordinary dificulty and diftrefs. 
The higheft and moft excellent de- 
grees of virtue and piety (as appears 
in the inftance we have now in our 
view) are not recompenced in this 
life. ——To vindicate therefore the 
perfe@ juftice of the Divine govern- 
ment, to give proper confolation to 
the minds of good men, and to 
raife virtue to the higheft excellence 
and ftability ; recourfe muft be had 
to the doctrine of a future Life: and 
in this point the Go/pel-Revelation is 
abundantly fufficientto give entire 
fatisfalion, and to fupport ail 


— men under the fevereft tri- 
als. 
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Extra& from Dr. Watkinfon’s ex- 
cellent Ejjay on Oeconomy. 


[ Continued from ay 1, and con- 


cluded. 


1F every part of the creation---if 
the heafts of the field, the fowls 
of the air, which have no under- 
ftanding, obferve, by inftingt, a re- 
gular order and duecourfe, fhall 
man, who enjoys the light of rea- 
fon, hurry on precipitately, with- 
out any regard to regularity and 
method, when thetcitimony of his 
own fenfes, as well as the pattern of 
the brute creation, condemns fuch 
a practice, and tells him, in as plain 
terms as poflible, that confufion 
and embarraflment muft of confe- 
quence be attendant on thofe who 
(in the expreffion of the apoftle) 
** walk diforderly ?” 

There is fuch a beauty in method 
and regularity, thatone would ima- 
gine every perfon muft be natu- 
rally enamoured with it ! --- Every 
perfon would obferve it on account 
of the facility with which it en- 
ables them to conduét their af- 
fairs; the eafe with which they 
can tranfaét their bufinefs, ftate 
their accounts, and pafs through the 
various concerns of life. 

Is your lot fallen in a fair ground? 
Hath Gop intrufted you with great 
talents ? Confider how great foever 
your pofleffions may be, you are in 
reality no more thana fteward: the 
talents you have are committed to 
yOu in truft, and for the manage- 
a of them you mutt be refponfi- 

e. 

Let no plesty tempt you to be 
profufe. Was not your affiuence 
defigned to promote Gop’s glory, 
as well as the benefit of your fellow- 
creatures? Moft certainly. --- But 
profufion and extravagance are fub- 
fervient to neither. 

So enjoy your abundance, as that 
what 1s over may not be watted nor 
mifapplied ; always remembering 
the words of the Lorp Jesus, 
how he faid, ‘* Gather up the 
fragments that remain.” 

See his pattern before your 

eyes. 


31t 

Let his precepts be the model of 
your practice. 

Let his example influence your 
lives. 


The words, you fee very evi- 
dently, contain both a command 
and a prohibition. 

You are enjoined, after a fo- 
ber ufe of the daily bread Gop 
hath given you, to gather up 
the remains, the overplus, and 
referve them for a future occa- 
fion. You are prohibited, as by 
the hounty of heaven you received 
it, from either making wafte, fuf- 
fering it to be made, or feeing ought 
mifufed or mifapplied. 

It is your duty to perform what 
our Lord bids you---to be provi- 
dent---careful---frugal --- to ‘* ga- 
ther up the fragments which re- 
main.” Equally does it become 

ou to abftain from what he prohi- 

its you.--- Not thoughtlefsly to 
fquander, wafte, or make confump- 
tion.---** Let nothing be loft.” 

“«< Be glad to diftribute,” 1s what 
the voice of reafon and revelation 
inculcates, the invifible tie of na- 
ture prompt you to, confcience ap- 
proves, and your condition of life 
empowers you to perform. 

If where there is bread enough, 
and to fpare, thofe who ftand 
without, want it, fin lies at your 
door. 

Confider well; oeconomy is the 
parent of beneficence. By your 
gathering up the fragments which 
remain, you will be the better en- 
abled to ‘** fcatter them abroad up- 
on the waters.”” This is the right 
principle of frugality, 

Certainly your light never fhines 
before men with more refplen- 
dent luftre, nor can yield greater 
fatisfaction to your own breatt, 
than whilft you are commu- 
nicating that happinefs to others 
which you yourfelf enjoy ; and like 
the fun with its benign influence,’ 
calling forth the powers of nature. 
The greateft men in all the eaft did 
not in any one thing difplay a more 
amiable pattern for your imitation 
than in this---that ‘* he never eat 
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his morfel himfelf alone, fo that 
the fatherlefs did noteat thereof 
with him.” 

Were fomething fpared from the 
elegancies, I may fay vith greater 

ropriety, from the iuperfluities of 
fife; if fome unneceflary expences 
were retrenched, and other pom- 
pous exuberances refcinded, (which 
cannot porfit, nor yield any per- 
manent blifs, for they are vain;) 
what ample room would there be 
left for fuch actions, as give a fecret 
delight in the performance, and the 
pleature of which improves in re- 
flexion? 

To a thoughtful perfon, ff he 
attends to what his own mind dic- 
tates to him) this reflexion will al- 
ways be uppermoft. Whilft I not 
only enjoy all the comforts, but e- 
ven wanton amiditt all the fuperflu- 
ities of life, ought I not to fend 

rtions to them, for whom nothing 
is prepaid? 


THe WESTMINSTER JOURNAL. 


By Tuo. Toucuit, of Spring Gar- 
dens, E/g. 


T F inconfiftency was nct the pecu- 
liar characteriftic of the Englith 
nation, I fhould be very much fur- 
prizedwhen weareevery day fhewing 
fach an atention to the Minutiz of 
Reformation, that we fuffer fuch a 
numberof fuperior crimes to efcape 
our obfervation, or treat them as 
matters of lefs confequence to the 
community than thofe actions which 
are comparatively inoffenfive, when 
we coolly coniider the inconveni- 
encies arifing from their feveral ef- 
fects. , 

I perfe&ily agree with the pub- 
lic fentiments in regard to Fore- 
ftallers and Regraters, and think 
they are a fpecies of locufts that 
Ought to be driven from eve- 
ry well-regulated fociety. ’Tis 
through their machinations in fome 
meafure, that in times of the 
greateft plenty we find the moft 
piercing {carcity in all the necefla- 
ries of life; and ’tis through their 
proceedings, that the widow’s heart 
is often buriting with affliction, and 


the eye of the fatherlefs frequently 
{wimming in tears. 

But though I have the moft hear- 
ty contempt for thofe people, who 
in times of general diftrefs, with- 
hold their commodities from the 
public market, through a view of 
enhancing the price; 1 neverthelefs 
look upon that man as a much 
greater enemy to the community, 
who fends away whole cargoes of 

rovifions to diftant countries, than 

e who expects to get an additional 
halfpenny a pound in the price of 
his butter or his beef. The firft is 
for laying the axe to the root of our 
exiftence, and endeavours to ftarve 
us at once; whereas the other has 
the charity to give us a little play 
for our lives, & puts itin the power 
of time or accident to turn up fome 
—— circumftance for our re- 
ief. 

During the prefent fcarcity of pro- 


vifions, our whole refentment has 


been confined to the Farmer, the 
Grazier, and the Butcher, whom, 
by the bye, TI believe to be bad e- 
nough. This worfhipful truimvi- 
rate we have curfed by bell, book, 
and candle-light, for their cruelty 
in not fending their refpective com- 
modity fairly to market; yet at the 
fame time, we have never faid a 
fingle fyllable to the Merchants and 
Fattors, who have fent continual 
fhip-loads of thefe provifions fiom 
market, to France and Holland: 
as if the retention of a few bul- 
locks, or a few firkins of butter, a 


few days from the ufe of the metro- 


polis, could be more criminal than 
in fending a hundred times the 

uantity for ever out of the king- 

om: no-body furely will fay, that 
the Merchant’s motive for this be- 
haviour, is a whit more laudable 
than the countryman’s, who has no 
trafic but with the town: why then 
dowe nottake equa! pains to reftrain 
the conduct of the one, as we do to 
check the proceedings of the other? 
And why are we {0 {olicitous in lit- 
tle points to prevent the oppreflions 
of the poor, if we fhew no atten- 
tion to thofe circumftances in 
which they are injured infinitely 
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more? 
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The Merchant, though he knows 
the neceflities of the public as much 
as the Grazier or the Butcher, con- 
{cientioufly embraces every oppor- 
tunity of purchafing all the beef 
and heres he can tor the purpofes 
of exportation; and ’tis notorious, 
that notwithftanding we feel {o la- 
mentable a {carcity ourfelves, that 
prodigious quantities are every day 
fhipped off for other kingdoms. Of 
what fervice then is our feverity a- 

ainft the Grazier and the Butcher, 
if the Merchant is fuffered to coun- 
teract our intention of bringing a 
plenty to the market ; or with what 
fhadow of probability can we ex- 
pect things at reafonable prices at 
home, if we are eternally creating 
a fcarcity ourfelves, by fending 
them in unlimited quantities a- 

broad ? 

In every wife Government, thofe 

articles only are fuffered to be ex- 

orted, of which the people have a 

ufficient quantity themielves; yet 

how oppofite is the tenor of our 
couduét to the juftice of this princi- 
ple. We are every day complain- 
ing of a fcarcity in provifions, yet 
every day increafing this fcarcity, by 
f{upplying the necettities of other na- 
tions, before wethink of relieving our 
own. We fee bread every day rif- 
ing in the price, yet with a degree 
of fagacity never known in any o- 
ther country, we allow a bounty to 
thofe who carry our corn out of the 
kingdom : What wonder is it then, 
or indeed what pity is it, if we 
fhould be reduced to the greateft ex- 
gencies by fo abfurd,‘fo ridiculous a 
method of procecding ? If we are 
refolved to continue idiots, ’tis but 
proper we fhould fuffer for our ftu- 
pidity. 

The Miniftry have indeed ex- 
erted themielves prodigioufly ; they 
have profecuted a few inconfidera- 
ble Carcafe Butchers, and have re- 
duced a few more of the Cutting 
bufinefs to a neceflity of fhutting up 
their fhops ; but what end has this 
anfwered, or in faét what end can it 
anf{wer, unlefs they put a ftop to the 
exportation? All the feverities a- 
gainft the Butcher, ferve only to 
facilitate the exportation of the 
Merchant, without producing any 
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one folid advantage to the public ; 
therefore, till I fee the exportation 
prohibited, I muft think with many 
well-meaning people of my acauain- 
tance, that the principle which con- 
cluded the peace, {till continues to 
influence our conduct; I mean that 
of exerting our utmoft abilities for 
the fervice of our enemies. 


Letter from Lady M—y W—y M—e, 
to Mr. Pope, d-fcribing the Turkith 


Manners. 


Adrianople, April 1. 

Dare fay you expect, at Ieait fome- 

thing very new in this letter, af- 
ter | have gone a journey, not un- 
dertaken by any Chriltian, for fome 
hundred years. The moft remarka- 
ble accident that happened to me, 
was my being very near over-turned 
intothe Hebrus; and, iff had much 
regard for the glories that one’s 
name enjoys after death, I fhould 
certainly be forry for having miffed 
the romantic conclufion of fwim- 
ming down the fame river in which 
the mufical head of Orpheus re- 
peated veries, fo many ages fince. 

Who knows but iome of your 
bright wits, might have found it a 
fubje&t affording many poetical 
turns, and have told the world, in 
an heroic Elegy, that, 


As equal were our fouls, fo equal 
were our fates, 


I defpair of ever hearing fo many 
fine things faid of me, as fo extra- 
ordinary a death would have given 
éccafion for. 

I am at this prefent writing in a 
houfe fituated on the banks of the 
Heb:us, which runs under my 
chamber window. My gardén 1s 
full of tall cyprefs trees, upon the 
branches of which, feveral couple of 
true turtles are faying foft things to 
one another from morning till night. 
How naturally do deughs and vows 
come into my mind, at this minute ? 
And mutt not you confefs to my 
praife, that ’tis more than an ordi- 
nary difcretion, that cao refift the 
wicked fuggeftions of poetry, In 2 
place where truth, for once, fur- 
nithes all the ideas of paftoral. ‘The 
fummer is already far advanced in 
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this part of the world ; and for fome 
miles round Adrianople, the whole 
ground ts Jaid out in gardens, and 
the banks of the rivers are fet with 
rows of fruit trees, under which all 
the molt confiderable Turks divert 
themfelves every evening, not with 
walking, that is not one of their 
pleatures ; but a fet party of them 
chufe out a green fpot, where the 
fhade is very thick, and there they 
{pread a carpet, on which they fit 
drinking their coffee, and are gene- 
rally attended by fome flave with a 
fine voice, or that plays on fome in- 
ftrument. Every twenty paces you 
may fee onc of thefe little companies, 
liftening to the dafhing of the river ; 
and this tafte is {o univerfa}l, that the 
very gardeners are not without it. I 
ave often feen them and their chil- 
dren fitting on the banks of the 
river, and playing on a rural inftru- 
ment, perfectly anfwering the de- 
{cription of the ancient Fzfula, be- 
ang compofed of uncqua! reeds, with 
alimple but agreeable foftnefs in 
the found. 
Mr. Addifon might here make 
the experiment he {peaks of in his 
travels, there not being one inftru- 
ment of mufic among the Greek or 
Roman Statues, that is not to be 
found in the hands of the people of 
this country. The young lads ge- 
nerally divert themfelves with 
making garlands for their favourite 
lambs, which I have often feen 
painted and adorned with flowers, 
lying at their feet, while they fung 
or played. Itis not that they ever 
read romances. But thefe are the 
antient amufements here, and as 
natural to them as cudgel-playing 
and foot-ball to @ur Britifh {wains ; 
the foftnefs and warmth of the cli- 
mate forbidding ail rough exercifes, 
which were never fo much as heard 
of amongit them, and naturaily in- 
{piring a lazinefs and averfion to la- 
bour, which the great plenty indul- 
ges. ‘Thefe gardenersare the only 
happy race of country peopte in Tur- 
key. They furnifh all the city with 
fruits ana herbs, and feem to live 
very eafily. They are moii of them 
Greeks, and have little houfes in the 
midit of their gardens, where their 
Wives and daughters take a liberty, 


+) V—meny Vi—---¢, to Mr. Pope. 


not permitted in the town, IJ mean 
togo unveiled. ‘Thefe wenches are 


very neat and handfome, and pafs © 


their time at their looms under the 
fhade of the trees. 

I no longer look upon Theocritus 
as a romantic writer; he has only 
‘iven a plain image of the way of 
ifeamoneft the peaiantsof hiscoun- 
try ; who, before oppreflion had re- 
duced them to want, were, I{uppofe, 
all employed as the better of them 
are now. 1 don’t doubt, had he been 
a Briton, but his /dyl/iums had been 
filled with defcriptions of thrafhing 
and churning, both which are un- 
known here, the corn being all 
trod out by oxen; and butter (I 
{peak it with forrow) unheard of. 

I read over your Homer here with 
an infinite pleafure, and find feveral 
little paflages explained, that I did 
not before entirely comprehend the 
beauty of: Many of the cuftoms, 
and much of the drefs then in fa- 
fhion, being yct retained. I don’t 
wonder to find move remains here, 
of an age fo diflant, than is to be 
found in any other country, the 
Turks not taking that pains to in- 
troduce their own manners, as hes 
been generally practifed by other 
nations, that imagine themfelves 
more polite. It would be too tedi- 
ous to you to point out all the paf- 
{ages that relate to prefent cuftoms. 
But I can affure you, that the Prin- 
cefles and great ladies pafs their time 
at their looms, embroidering veils 
and robes, furrounded by their 
maids, which are always very nu- 
merous, in the fame manner as we 
find Andromache and Helm detcrib- 
ed. ‘The defcription of the belt of 
Manelaus, exattly refembles thofe 
that are now worn by the great men, 
faftened before with broad golden 
claips, and embroidered round with 
rich work. The frowy veil, that 
Helen throws over her face, is fill 
fafhionable ; and I never fee half a 
dozen of old Bafhaws (as I do very 
often) with their reverend beards, 
fitting bafking in the fun, but I re- 
colictt good King Priam and his 
couniellors. Their manner of ¢anc- 
ing is certainly the fame that Diana 
is faid to have danced on the banks 
of Eurotas. The great lady ‘ull 
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leads the dance, and is followed by Song of Solomon, which was alfo 
a troop of yoang girls, who imitate addreffed to a Royal Bride. 
her fteps, and, if the fings, make up Turxisn Verses addrefled to the 
the chorus. The tunes are extreme- Sultana, eldeft daughter of SuLe 
ly gay and lively, yet with fome- tran Acumer Ill. 
thing ia them wonderfully fofc. The STANZA IL 
fteps are varied according to the Ver. i E. Nightingale now wan- 
leafure of her that leads the dance, I ders in the vines: 
ut always in exat time, and in- Her paffion is to feek rofes. 
finitely more agreeable than any of 2. I went down to admire the beau- 
our dances, at lealt in my opinion. ty of the vines ; 
1 fometimes make one in thetrain, The fweetnefs of your charms has 
butam not {fkilful enough to lead ; ravifhed my foul. 
thefe are the Grecian dances, the 3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 
Turkith being very different. But wild and difdainful as thofe of 
I fhould have told you, in the a itag ; 
firft place, that the Kaflern manners STANZA I. 
give a great light into many Scrip- 1. The wifhed poffeilion is delayed 
ture-pailages that appear odd to us, from day to day, 
their phrafes being commonly what The cruel Sultan Acumer will 
we fhould call Scripture language. not permit me 
The vulgar ‘urs is very diterent To fee thofe cheeks, more vermil- 
from What is ipoke at court, or lion than rofes. 
amongit the people of figure; who 2. I dare not {natch one of your 
always mix fo much Arabic and kiffes, 
Perfian in their difcourfe, that it The iweetnefs of you charms has 
may very well be called another ravilhed my foul. 
language. And ’tisas ridiculous to 3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 
make ule of the expreffions com- But wild anddifdainful as thofe of 
monly ufed, in fpeaking to a great a ftag. 
man or lady, as it would be to STANZA II. 
{peak broad Yorkthire, or Somer- 1. The wretched Inrauim fighs in 
fetthire, in the drawing-room. Be- thefe verfes, 
fides this dittin@tion, they have Onedartfromyoureyeshaspierc’d 
what they call the /2d/ime, that is, _ through my heart. 
a ftile proper for poetry, and which 2. Ah! when will the hour of pof- 
isthe exa&t Scripture fitle. I be- fetlon arrive ? 
lieve you would be pleated to fee Mutt I yet wait a long time ? 
enuine example of this; andl am ‘The {weetnefs of your charms has 
very clad | have it in my power to ravifhed my foul. 
fatisfy your curiofity, by fending 3. Ah! Suttawna ! ftag-ey’d--an 
you a faithful copy of the veric angel amongit inaali 
that Tbraim Bafa, the feigning fa- I defire,-- and, my defire remains 
vourite, has made for the young unfatished. 
Princefs, his contra&ted wife, whom Can you take delight to prey up- 
he is. not yet permited to vifit with- on my heart ? 
out witueffes, though fhe is gone STANZA IV. 
home to his houfe. He isa manof 1. My cries pierce the heavens! 
wit and learning; and whether or My eyes are without fleep! 
no he is capable of writing good ‘Turn tome, Suttrana---let me 
verfe, you may be fure that, on fuch gaze on thy beauty. 
an occafion, he would not waat the 2. Acieu----1 go down to the grave. 
afiftance of the beft poets in the - If you call me——I retura. 
Empire. Thus the verfesmay be My heart is-- hot as fulphur; -- 
looked upon as a fample of their figh and itwill fame. 
fineit. poetry ; and I don’t doubt 3. Crown of my life, tair light of 
you'll be of my mind, that it is my eyes! 
mot: wonderfully refembling the My Suir rie ! my Princefs A 
| -G:2. rub 
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I rub my face againit the earrth ;--- 

I am drown’d in fcalding tears--- 
[rave ! 

Have you no compaffion? will 
you not turn to look upon 
me? 

I have taken abundance of pains to 
get the’e verfes in a literal tranfla- 
tion; and if you were acquainted 
with my interpreters, I might {pare 
myfelf the trquble of affuring you, 
that they have received no poeti- 
cal touches from their hands. In 
my opinion, (allowing for the inevi- 
table faults of a profe tranflation, 
into a language fo very different) 
there is a good deal of beauty in 
them. The epithet of /fag-ey’d 
(though the found is not very a- 
greeable in Englifh) pleafes me ex- 
tremely; and F think it a very live- 
ly image of the fire and indiffe- 
rence in his miftrefs’s eyes.---- ---- - 
Monfieur Boz/eau has very jultly ob- 
ferved, that we are never to judge of 
the elevation of an expreflion in an 
antient author, by the found it car- 
ries with us; fince it may be ex- 
tremely fine with them, when, at 
the fame time, it appears low or un- 
couth fo us. You are fo well ac- 
quainted with Homer, you cannot 
but have obferved the fame thing, 
and you muft have the fame indul- 
gence for all oriental poetry. The 
repetitions at the end of the two 
firit Stanza’s are meant for a fort of 
Chorus, and are agreeable to the an- 
tient manner of writing. The mu- 
fic of the verfes apparently changes 
inthe third Stanza, where the bur- 
den is altered; and I think he very 
artfully feems more paffionate at the 
conclufion, as ’tis natural for people 
to warm themfelves by their own 
difcourfe, efpecially on a fubjeét in 
which one is deeply concerned ; ’tis 
certainly far more touching, than 
our modern cuftom of concluding a 
fong of paffion, witha turn which 
is inconfiitent with it. The firfl 
verfe is a defcription of the feafon 
of the year; all the country now 
being full of Nightingales, whofe 
amours with roles, is an Arabian 
fable, as well Known here, as any 
part of Owid amongft us, and is 
much the fameasif an Englifh poem 
.fhauld begin, by faying, --- Now 
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Philomela fings.” Or whatif I turned 

the whole into the ftile of Englith 

poetry, to fee how it would look ? 
STANZA I. 


N OW Philomel renews her 
** tender ftrain, 

** Indulging all the night her plea- 
‘* fing pain ; 

‘‘ T fought the groves to hear the 
** wanton ling, 

‘* There faw a face, more beautious 
‘* than the {pring. 

“* Your large ftag’s-eyes where thou- 
‘* fand glories play, 

‘* As bright, as lively, but as wild 
“* as they. 
STANZA I. 

‘© In vain I’m promis’d fuch a hea. 
‘** venly prize. 

*’ Ah! cruel Suttan! who de- 
‘* Jay’it my joys | 

‘* While piercing charms transfix 
‘* my amourous heart. 

‘¢ T dare not fnatch one kifs, to eafe 
“* the {mart. 

*¢ 'Thofe eyes like, &c. 
STANZA II. 

*€ Your wretched lover in thefe lines 
“© complains ; 

‘¢ From thofe dear beauties rife his 
‘¢ killing pains, 

** When will the hour of wifh’d-for 
‘© blifs arrive ? 

** Muft I wait longer ?---Can I wait 
‘* and live f 

** Ah! bright Sultana! Maid di- 
“* vinely fair! 

‘© Can you, unpitying, fee the pains 
“« T bear? 
STANZA IV. 

“* The Heavens relenting hear my 
piercing cries, 

** Tloath the light, and fleep for- 
fakes my eyes, 

** Turn thee, Sultana, e’re thy lover 


dies; 
“¢ Sinking to earth, I figh the laft 


adieu. 

** Call me, my Goddefs, and my 
life renew. 

** My Queen! my angel! my fond 
hear?’s defire ! ; 

‘¢ T rave---my bofom burns with 
heavenly fire! ; 

‘* Pity that paflion, which thy 
** charms infpire.” 

Ihave taken the liberty in the fe- 

cond verfe, of following what I 

fuppofe the truc fenfe of the author, 

though 
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though not literally exprefled. By 
his faying, be went down to admire 
ihe beauty of the Vines, and her charms 
fas is foul; I underftand a 
oetical fiction, of having firft feen 
Z in a garden, where he was ad- 
miring tue beauty of the ipring. But 
I could not forbear retaining the 
comparifsn of her eyes with thofe of 
a itag, though perhaps the novelty 
of it may give ic a burle(que found 
in our language. I cannot deter- 
min: upon the whole, how well I 
have fucceeded in the traaflation, 
neither do I think our Englifh 
proper to exprefs fuch violence of 
paflion which is very feldom felt a- 
mong us. We want, alfo, thofecom- 
pound words which are very frequent 
and ftrong in the Turkifh language. 

You iee 1 am pretty tar gone in 
Oriental learning, aad to fay truth, I 
ftudy very hard. I with my ftudies 
may give me an occafion of enter- 
taining your curiofity, which will 
be the utmoit advantage hoped for 
from them, by, 

Your’s, &c. 


Fatal Effe&s of fafbionable Levities, 


exemplified in the Story of Flavilla. 


TO abftain from the appearance 
of evil, is a precept ia the jaw, 
which has every charatteriitic of 
Divinity. 
Circumftances have been admit- 
ted as evidences of guilt, even when 
death has been the ceniequence of 
conviction ; anda conduct by which 
evil is ftrongly implied, is little lefs 
pernicious than that by which it is 
exprefled. With refpect to fociety, 
as faras it can be influenced by 
example, the effe& of bothis the 
fame ; for every man encourages the 
practice of that vice which he com- 
mits in appearance, though heavoids 
itin fact: and with refpe& to the 
individua!, as the efteem of the 
‘world is a motive to virtue Only leis 
powerful than the approbation of 
confcience, he, who knows that he 
is already degraded by the imputa- 
tion of guilt, will find himfelf haif 
difarmed when he is aflailed by 
temptation ; and as he will have 
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lefs to lofe, he will, indeed, be lef 


difpofed to refit. Of the fex, whofe 
levity is mott likely to provoke cen- 
fure, itis eminently true, that the 
lofs of character by imprudence 
frequently induces the lofs of virtue: 
the ladies, therefore, fhould be pro- 
portionably circum{pect ; as to thofe 
in whom folly is moft likely to ter- 
minate in guilt, it is certainly of 
molt importance to be wile. 

Among the bufy and the gay, a 
depravity of manners, a licentious 
extravagance of drefs and behavi- 
Our, are become almoft univerfal ; 
virtue feems ambitious of a refem- 

lance to vice, as vice gloriesin the 
deformities which fhe has been ufed 
to hide. 

A decent timidity and modeft re- 
ferve, have been always confidered 
as auxiliaries to beauty; but an air 
of difiolute boldnefs is now affected 
by all who would be thought grace- 
ful or polite: chaftity, which ufed 
to be difcovered in every geiture 
and every look, is now retired to 
the breaft, and is found only by 
thofe who intend its deitruction ; as 
a general when the town is furren- 
dered retreats to the citadel, which 
is always lefs capable of detence 
when the outworks are poffefied by 
the enemy. 

There is now little apparent dif- 
ference between the virgin and the 
proftitute: if they are not otherwife 
known, they may fhare the box and 
the drawing-room without dittinc- 
tion. The fame fafhion which takes 
away the veil of modefty, will ne- 
ceffarily conceal lewdnels; and ho- 
nour and fhame wil lofe their in- 
fluence, becaufe they will no longer 
diftinguifh virtue from vice. Gene- 
ral cuitom, perhaps, may be thought 
an effectual fecurity againit general 
cenfure ; but it will not always iull 
the fulpicions ef jealoufy; nor can 
it familiarize any beauty without 
deftroying its influence, or diminifh 
the prerogatives of a hufband with- 
out weakening his atrachment to his 
wife. 

The excefs of every mode may be 
declined without remarkable fingu- 
larity; and the ladies, who fhould 
evea 
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even dare to be fingular in the pre- 
fent defection of calte, would pro- 
portionadly increafe their pow- 
er and fecure their happinefs. 

In the vanity and the prefump- 
tion of youth, it is common to al- 
ledge the confcioutets of innocence, 
as a rcafon for the contvimpt of cen 
fure; and a licence, not only for 
every freedom, but for every favour 
except the lait. This confidence 
can, perhaps, only be repreffed by 
a fente of danger, which may per- 
haps be impretied from the follow- 
ing Hiilory. 

Flavilla juft as fhe had entered 
her fourteenth year, was leit an or- 
phan to the care of her mother, in 
fuch circumitances as difappointed 
all the hopes which her education 
had encouraged. Her father, who 
lived in great elegance upon the fa- 
lary of a place at court, died fud- 
denly without having made any 
provifion for his family, except an 
annuity of one hundred pounds, 
which he had purchafed for his wife 
with part of her marriage portion ; 
nor was he poffeffed of any proper- 
ty except the furniture of a large 
houfe in one of the new {fquares, 
ati equipage, afew jeweis, and jome 
plate. 

The greater part of the furniture 
and the equipage were fold to pay 
his debts ; the jéwels which were 
not of great value, and fome ufeful 
pieces of the piate, were referved ; 
and Flavilla removed with her mo- 
ther into lodgings. 

But notwithitanding this change 
in their circumitances, they did not 
immediately lofe theirrank. They 
were {till vifiied by a numerecus and 
polite acquaintance; and though 
fome gratified their pride by affum- 
ing an appearance of pity, and ra- 
ther infulted than alleviated their 
diftrefs by the whine of condolance, 
and a minute comparifon of what 
they had lo& with what they poffef- 
fed; yet from others they were 
continually receiving prefents, which 
full enabled them to live with a 


gvnoteel fragality; they were ftill 
contidered as people of fafhion, and 
treated by thofe of alower clafs with 
dittant refpec. 

Flavilla thus continued to move 
in a fphere to which fhe had no 
claim; fhe was perpetually fur- 
rounded with elegance and fplendor, 
which the caprice of others, like 
the rod of an enchanter, could dif- 
fipate in a moment, and leave her to 
regret the lois of enjoyments, which 
fhe could neither hope to obtain 
nor ceafe to defire. Of this, how- 
ever, Flavilla had no dread. She 
was remarkably tall for her age, and 
was celebrated not only for her 
beauty but her wit: thefe qualifi- 
cations fhe confidered, not only as 
fecuring whatever fhe enjoyed by 
the favour of others, but as a pledge 
of poffefling them in her own right 
by an advantageous marriage. Thus 
the vifion that danced before her, 
derived itability from the very va- 
nity which it flattered; and fhe had 
as little apprehenfion of diftrefs, as 
difidence of her own power to 

leafe. 

There was a fafhionable levity in 
her carriage and difcourfe, which 
her mother, who knew the danger 
ofher fituation, laboured to reftrain, 
fometimes with anger, and fome- 
times with tears, but always with- 
out fuccefs. Flavilla was ever rea- 
dy to anfwer, that fhe neither did or 
faid any thing of which fhe had 
reafon to be afhamed; and there- 
fore did not know why fhe fhould 
be reltrained, except in mere cour- 
tely to envy whom it was an ho- 
hour to provoke, or to flander whom 
it was a difgrace to fear. In pro- 
portion as Flavilla was more flat- 
tered and careffed, the influence of 
her mother became lefs ; and though 
fle always treated her with refpect 
from a point of good breeding, yet 
fhe fecretly defpifed her maxims, 
and applauded her own conduct. 


[To be continued. | 
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SeLect Pisces of Poerrry. 


The Basoon and the Pouttrr: 


A Fase. 


E frequently mifplace efteem 


By judging men by what they 


feem. 
To birth, wealth, pow’r, we fhould 
allow 

Precedence and our loweft bow : 
In that is due diftinétion fhown: 
Efteem is virtue’ s right alone. 

With partial eye we're apt to fee 
The man of noble pedigree. 
We're prepoffeft my lord inherits 
In fome degree his grandfire’s merits: 
For thofe we find upon record, 
But find him nothing but my lord. 

When we with fuperficial view 
Gaze on the rich, we’re dazzled too: 
We know that wealth, well under- 

ftood, 
Hath frequent pow’r of doing good ; 
Then fancy that the thing is done, 
As if the pow’r and will were one. 
Thus oft the cheated croud adore 
The thriving knaves that keep "em 
peor, 

The cringing train of pow’r furvey : 
What creatures are fo low as they ! 
With what obfequioufnefs they bend ! 
To what vile actions condefcend ! 
Their rifeis on their meannefs built, 
And flatt’ry is their fmalleft guilt. 
What homage, rev’rence, adoration, 
In ev'ry age, in ev'ry nation, 

Have fycophants to pow’r addreft ! 
No matier who the pow’r pofieft, 
Let minifters be what they will, 

You find their levees always fi'l: 
Ev’n thofe who have perplex’d a ftate, 


Whofe ations ciaim’d contempt and 


hate, 


Had wretches to applaud their fchemes, 
Though more abfurd than madmcn’s 


dreams, 
When barb’rous Moloch was invok’d, 
The blood of infants oniy fmoak'd ; 
But here (unlefs all hift’ry lyes) 
Whole realms have been a facrifice. 


Look thro’ all courts: "Tis power we 


find 
The gen’ral idol of mankind ; 
There worfhipp’d under ev'ry fhape : 
Alike the lion, fox, and ape 


Are follow’d by time-ferving flaves, 
Rich proftitutes and needy knaves. 
Who then fhall glory in his poft ? 
How frail his pride, how vain his 
boaft ! 
The followers of his profp’rous hour 
Are as unftable as his pow’r, 
Pow’r, by the breath o: flatt’ry nurft, 
The more it fwells, is nearer burft. 
The bubble breaks, the gewgaw ends, 
And in a dirty tear defcends. 
Onee on a time, an antient maid, 
Ry wifhes and by time decay’d, 
To cure: the pangs of rettiefs thoug ght, 
In birds and beaits amufment fought : 
Dogs, parrots, apes, her hours ¢m- 
ploy’d, 
With thefe alone fhe talk’d and toy'd, 
A huge Baboon her fancy took, 
(Almott a man in fize and lock) 
He finger’d ev’ ry thing he found, 
And mimick’d ali the fervants round ; 
Then too his parts and ready wit 
Show’d him for ev’ry bus’nefs fit, 
With all thefe talents, twas but juft 
That Pug fhouid hold a place of truft : 
So to her fav’rite was affign’d 
The charge of all her feather’d kind ; 
°’Twas his to tend ’em eve and morn, 
And portion cut their daily corn. 
Behold him now, with haughty 
{iride, 
Affume a minifterialp ride. 
The morning refe, In hope of pick- 
Ing, 
Swans, turkies, peacocks, ducks, and 
‘chicken, 
Fowls of ail ranks furround his hut, 
Toworfhip his important ftrut, 
The minifter appears, ‘The croud 
Now here, now there, obfequious 
bow'd, 
This prais’d his parts, and that his face, 
T cther hfs dignity in place : 
From bill to bilithe flatt’ry ran 5 
He hears and bearsitlikea mans: 
For, when we flatter felf-conceit, 
We but his fentiments repeat. 
If we're too fcrupulouily juft, 
What profit’s in a place of truft ? 
The common practice of the great 
Is, to fecure a {nug retreat: 
So Pug began to turn his brain 
(Like other folks in piace) on gain. 
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~ Am apple-woman’s ftall was near, 
Well fieck’d with fruits through all the 
ear: 
Here oe day he cramm’d his guts, 
Hence were his hoards of pears. and 
nuts 5 

For "twas agreed (in way of trade) 

His payments fhould in corn be made, 
The ftock of grain was quickly fpent, 

And no account which way it went ; 

Then too the poultry ."ftarv’d ‘condi- 


. tions. eee 8 St 
Caus’d fpeculationgof fufpicion. 
‘The facts. were, prov +8yond difpute : 


Pug muft refund his hoards of fruit ; 
And, théugii then minifter in chief, 
Was branded asa’ public thief. 
Difgrac’d, defpis’d, confin’d to chains, 
He nothing but his pride retains. 
A goofe pafs’d by ; -he knew the 
face, 
Seen ev'ry levee while in place. 
What, no refpeé&! no rev’rence 
fhown ! 
How faucy are thefe creatures grown ! 
Not two days fince (fays he) you 
bow’'d 
The loweft of my fawning croud, 
Proud .fool (replies the goofe) "tis 
c, 
‘Thy corn a flutt’ring levee drew ; 
For that I join’d the hungry train, 
And fold thee flatt’ry for thy grain : 
But then, as now, conceited ape, 
We faw thee in they proper fhape. 


A Defcription of TRUE FRIEND» 
SHIP. 


RIENDSHIP is 2 biifs di- 


vine, 

And doth with radiant luftre fhine : 

But where can that bleft pair be found 
That are with equal fetters bound ? 
Whofe hearts are one, whofe fouls come 

bine, 

And neither Know or mine, or thine ; 
Who've but one joy, one grief, one 


love, 
And by the felf-fame di€tates move ; 


Sectect Pirces cf Poetry. 


Who've not a frailty unreveal’d, 

Nor yet a thought that isconceal’ds | 

Who freely one another blame, 

And ftrive to raife each other's 
fame; 

Who’re always juft, fincere and kind, 

By virtue, not by wealth, com- 
bin’d; 

Whofe friendthip nothing can abate, 


> Nor poverty nor adverfe fate, 


Nor death itfelf : for when above 
They'll never, never ceafe to love ; 
But with a paffion moire refin’d, 
Become one pure celeftial mind, 


On Time. 


LL mutft fubmit to time's defpotie 
pow'r ; 
All firft or laft his glutton jaws de- 
vour ; 
Nought a fecure and fettled bafis 
knows, 
But alt at length his mighty hand o’er- 
throws. 
Rivers forget to flow: the growing 
fhore ; 
Now naked Jies, where ocean reign’d 
before : 
High mountains fink, and antient hills 
fubfide, 
Or whclm the vallies with their ruin’d 


pride. 

Why do I name thefe leffer things be- 
low ? 

Yon orbs that with unnumber’d fplen- 
dors glow, 

Not long fhall on their fteady axes 
turn, 

E’re feiz'd by their own native fires, 
they burn, 

No partial wrong we undergo by 
death ; 

*Tis nature’s law, we fhould refign 
our breath, 

Death claims a right to all, the time will 
come, 

When Chaos fhall his antient reign re-- 
fume, 
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